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TO 



NASSAU WILLIAM SENIOR, Esq. 



My dear Sir, 

An experience of twenty years in the practical 
working of the Poor Laws, combined with an 
anxious desire to trace to their origin the many 
anomalies and evils which are so ably detailed in 
the Extracts of Evidence published by the Com- 
missioners of Poor-Law Inquiry, in 1833, and 
their Report of 1834, has led me to the conviction 
that they are more clearly attributable to the system 
of parochial settlement than to any other cause. 
But as I do not pretend to be deeply versed in the 
science of Political Economy, I cannot feel sure 
that the following observations will stand the test 
of its rigid rules. I therefore venture thus to 
call your attention to the subject, not only on 
account of the high respect paid to your opi- 
nion and the great share you had in the two 
publications above referred to, both of which, 
it is well known, were completely revised, and the 
greater part of one written by yourself; but because 
I am aware, which the public is not, of the 
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extent of your disinterested services in framing 
the Poor-Law Amendment Act. All the instruc- 
tions of the Government were received through 
you ; and after its preparation by counsel, and during 
its progress through both Houses of Parliament, 
every clause and line, and I may almost say every 
word, with the exception of the Bastardy Clauses, 
and a few other additions by individual members 
of the legislature, were considered and revised by 
you. If, therefore, there be any weight in my 
remarks, no one can give them a greater sanction 
and force than yourself. If there be none, no one 
can better expose their fallacy. And I trust you 
will not consider the liberty I take in addressing 
myself to you, without previously asking your 
permission, a reason for disregarding any thing I 
may have advanced, if it be otherwise worthy 
of notice. 

I remain, 

My dear Sir, 

Your faithful and obliged servant, 

JOHN MEADOWS WHITE. 



1, Fredefick^a Place, Old Jewry, 
March 5, 1835. 



PAROCHIAL SETTLEMENTS, 

&c. &c. 



During the long and laborious discussions on 
the Poor-Law Amendment Act, the system of 
parochial settlements seems scarcely to have met 
with the consideration which its importance de- 
serves. The Commissioners of Inquiry, it is true, 
in their very able Report, detailed the origin, and 
many of the evils produced by this system, but 
their inquiry was confined to its effect on the Poor 
Rate, and to suggestions for its alteration, with 
reference alone to the pecuniary burthens which its 
unequal operation imposed upon different parishes. 
Yet even these suggestions were not considered 
worthy of entire adoption. One of the worst kind 
of settlements, that by apprenticeship, was re- 
tained, although the House of Commons had 
passed a clause for its abolition, and although its 
evils, and the fraud to which it led, had been so 
strongly stated by the Commissioners.* Parochial 
settlements, however, not only form one of the 
greatest obstructions to Poor-Law Reform, but are 
mixed up with, if they do not directly tend to, 
results of a still more extensive nature. Originally, 

* Report, 8vo. pp. 158—163. 
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birth, or dwelling for a certain period in a place, 
seem to have been considered the grounds for 
declaring a man settled there. But the 43d 
Elizabeth, which established a permanent fund 
for the relief of the poor, had the effect of con- 
ferring parochial rights of no little importance 
on the class for whom that fund was provided. 
Before that statute, the object of the legislature was 
to restrain paupers from begging beyond certain 
limits. And so early as 12 Rich. II. c. 7, (1388) — the 
first Act cited by the Commissioners,* — labourers 
were restrained from going beyond the hundred, 
rape, wapentake, city, or borough, where they 
were dwelling, without a testimonial of justices 
shewing reasonable cause for their going ; and im- 
potent persons were to remain in the towns where 
they were dwelling when the Act was passed ; or if 
the inhabitants were unwilling or unable to Support 
them, to withdraw to other towns within the 
hundred, rape, or wapentake, or the towns where 
they were bom, and there abide during their lives. 
This was, in effect, a district settlement ; but sub- 
sequent statutes in the reigns of Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII. restrained beggars to their place of 
birth, or where they last abode for three years. 

Originally, therefore, settlements were restrictions 
on the liberty of those to whom these statutes were 
intended to apply, and those who transgressed the 
limits within which they were confined were 
punished like run-away slaves, — a name given them 
in the statute 1 E. VI. c. 3. 

After the 43d Elizabeth, with a view to check 

* Report, 8vo. p. 6. 



the poor from flocking to the parishes v^hich, ii) 
compliance with the provisions of the Act, provided 
the best stock, powers were given to justices, on the 
complaint of parochial officers, to remove paupers 
under certain circumstances, to the places where they 
were last legally settled as natives, householders, 
sojourners, apprentices, or servants, for forty days.* * 

This power of removal (which the Commissioners 
observe it was the object of subsequent statutes 
to limit, until the 36 Geo. III. c. 101, which pre- 
vents a person being removed until actually charge- 
able) was evidently intended as a protection to 
the fnnds, or poor rates of the removing parish, 
and the battle thus begun between parishes and 
paupers has continued without intermission to the 
present day. 

But it was soon discovered, that the facilities for 
removal, afforded by an increase of the means of 
acquiring settlements, led to a vast increase in the 
number and costs of removals and litigated appeals. 
Hence hais arisen the different policy of narrowing 
the modes by which settlements can be gained. 

Either policy, so long as the law of settlements 
remains, leads to the result of depriving a man of 
free scope for his industry. When settlements can 
be easily acquired, he is liable to be often removed ; 
or if he dwell in a parish where he does not belong, 
he cannot obtain employment from the fear a 
settlement may be gained. When they are difficult 
to be acquired, he is the more liable to be sent 
from one part of the kingdom to another till his 

* 13 and 14 Cai, II. c. 12, and other Acts, cited 8vq» 
Report, p. 152^ 
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place of settlement be reached ; as if poverty were 
a crime, and transportation the punishment. 

It is an inevitable consequence of this species of 
adscriptio glebwy that the labourer who does belong 
to a parish is looked on as a grievous burthen; 
whilst he who does not, if he escape removal, and 
obtain work, is paid less wages under the threat of 
removal, and his fellow-labourers look on him with 
distrust and jealousy, because, in the first case, he is 
an additional claimant on the rate, and in the latter, 
his being employed probably throws some one who 
belongs to the parish upon the same resource. 

Nor is this struggle confined to the labourers them- 
selves. The landlords of large estates take good 
care to prevent settlements being gained. They pull 
down cottages, or forbid their erection, or take 
covenants from their tenants to bear the burthen of 
any settlement they may designedly or inadvertently 
allow to be gained on their estates. On the other 
hand, cottages are built in towns or large villages 
where there is not any efiicient check to prevent a 
speculative builder running up barracks for the 
poor to occupy, and so to gain a settlement in the 
neighbourhood of their work. Or, as in the time of 
Charles, where a parish has large charitable funds, 
they are looked on as a curse instead of a bless- 
ing, because they attract so many poor, and cause 
so many settlements, that the parochial burthens 
become almost ruinous and intolerable. 

Various remedies have been suggested for these 
evils. The Commissioners recommended that the 
children should follow the settlement of the parent 
till sixteen^ and then that birth settlement should 



take effect. This plan, from the hardship it would 
inflict in towns, and other places having facilities 
for residence, was over-ruled. Others suggested 
birth settlements at once; others, settlements by 
parentage ; but both of these have been rejected, as 
ultimately falling within the first objection of the 
injury which towns would receive. 

In the Poor- Law Amendment Act, however, there 
is a power which would assist in reconciling the 
difficulties, and provide a remedy as far as the 
nature of the case will admit. This is to be found in 
the 33d clause, giving the power of making a dis- 
trict settlement. By this plan, a certain average of 
past expense for settled poor being ascertained and 
fixed, the amount is taken as the future invariable 
proportion of contribution of each parish to a com- 
mon fund, the management of which is entrusted to 
guardians, chosen from the landlords and occupiers 
of the Union. And the three following clauses carry 
this principle still further, by enabling such a Union 
to have a common valuation and rate.'*^ 

This plan, as it is laid down in the Poor-Law 
Amendment Act, can only be adopted voluntarily 
by the parishes of any union ; and it is to be hoped 

* A plan somewhat of this kind, and with a view to mitigating 
the severity of the Law of Parochial Settlements, .1 ventured to 
suhmit, in 1829, to the House of Commons, in a petition, extracts 
from which are printed in the Appendix, No. .1. I was led to 
the consideration of this plan, by seeing its partial effect in some 
unions, formed under Local Acts and Gilbert's Act, where, owing 
to the proportion of rate being paid on a fixed ratio, there was no 
restraint on the labourer going from one parieh to another within 
the district, and seeking and finding work without reference to 
settlement. 
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tbat its adoption is not fiir distant. In Bristol, under 
the Local Act, it is already in force as between the 
several parishes of the city ; thoug-b as between 
them and foreign parishes, the distinction of se* 
parate parochial settlements is kept up. 

Until this plan, or some plan of a more extensive 
but like kind be adopted, no Poor Law Reform can 
be altogether effectual. The unequal distribution of 
the burthen of the Poor Rate must remain, so long 
as a parish, by being cleared of residences, is freed 
from all settlements gained by renting tenements or 
birth. The settlement by hiring and service is 
abolished, and that by apprenticeship is only pro- 
ductive of evil. Residence, birth, and parentage 
settlements remain, and these vt^ill aifect parishes in 
an unlimited difference of ratio. These evils must 
be perpetuated by a blind adherence to the system 
of parochial settlements. There will be surplus 
labour in one parish, a dearth of labour in another*. 
Or, if a parish drains off its surplus labourers by emi^ 
gration, it will probably be inundated with labourers 
from Ireland, and so a potato fed, will be substi- 
tuted for a corn fed, class of labourers. At this time^ 
in some of the manufacturing districts, not only is the 
price of labour high, but sufficient hands cannot be 
had, and not unfrequently there is a refusal to work, 
except at intervals suited to the idle or reckless 
habits of the monopolists in the labour market* 

* This evil was felt, and a remedy attempted, in the 8 & 9 
William III. c. 30, § I, giving power to churchwardens and 
overseers to grant certificates, acknowledging paupers to belong 
to their parishes whilst resident in other places. This statute 
is still iu force, though recourse is not often had to it. 
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' This is notoriously the case with many trades in 
London and other large cities ; and the effect is nolt 
merely to keep np the price of labour, but to esta- 
blish a monopoly of a certain class of labourers 
against other labourers of their own craft, as well 
as the master tradesmen. Hence, at a time when the 
price of labour in the country is barely suffi- 
cient to provide for the wants of nature, a city 
labourer earns as much in four days as enables him 
to maintain his family with ease, leaving the other 
three to be spent in drunken idleness. In the south 
and east of England, labourers are more than abun- 
dant. The occupiers now till at a loss many lands 
which had been broken up during high prices, but 
which they dare not lay down again in pasture, for 
that would throw more hands out of work upon 
the rates. And yet, nothing can prevent these 
surplus labourers from adding to their number, 
whilst the Settlement Law restricts them, like cattle 
in a pound, to the narrow confines of the parish, or 
sends them back like prisoners if they are found 
trespassing on their neighbours' highway : and thus 
the labourer cannot find work at home, yet he must 
not seek it abroad ; he has the evils of slavery, by 
being bound to the soil, but not the questionable 
benefit of slavery, the making it his master's inte- 
rest to find him food in comfort.* 

* I was told very recently of a body of labourers who were in 
work, applying to the directors of the poor, with a complaint that 
their wages were reduced from Is. 6d, to Is. 4i. per day. The 
answer was a calculation, showing, that from the difference in 
the price of flour, the Is. 4rf. would buy as much as the Is. 6d. 
formerly could. There can be no doubt that the masters have a 
right to procure their labour as cheaply as possible ; but so long 
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Further inquiry shews further evil. It is not to 
be supposed, that because a few labourers are oat 
of employ in a parish, that therefore there is a 
surplus supply so far as that parish is itself con- 
cerned. Suppose the parish of A. has within it 
five hundred resident labourers; of these, if fifty 
are out of employ, it is most probable that fifty 
others are employed who do not belong to it. To 
another parish may belong the fifty paupers em- 
ployed in A, but not belonging to it, who displace 
and throw out of employ the fifty who do belong to 
it, but are unemployed. There is no remedy for this 
except by district settlements, and the adoption of 
other facilities of intercourse for the purposes of 
obtaining work, until the barriers raised against a 
free market for labour by the law of parochial 
settlements, are gradually, but finally, done away 
with. The cases above suggested are not merely 
speculative, for they will be illustrated and exem- 
plified by the opposite table, grounded on returns 
accurately made out. 

as the labourer has not the free choice of a labour market, he is 
not treated fairly. And, with reference to agricultural districts, 
it must not be forgotten that the masters have what is termed 
the protection of the duties on com. Assuming that these duties 
raise the price of com, — (and, if they do not, why are they 
contended for so earnestly ?) — the labourers, in work, probably 
contribute to the corn-tax not less than a fifth or sixth out of their 
wages. If this proportion, and the poor-rates, which fall so 
heavily on agriculture, and which are increased in proportion to 
the price of food, be added together, they form a strong set-off 
against the duties, and go far to explain why '* protection" 
gives so little relief to the farmer, whilst it is an undoubted bur- 
then on every class of corn-consumers. 
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Here it will be seen, that in a district forming a 
union of forty-six parishes, the gross number of in- 
habitants is 24,042, of whom 12,531 are persons 
who are either paupers or likely to become so, the 
census including under that name any one who 
would be entitled to gratuitous medical relief from 
the district surgeons. Of these 12,531 only 
8794 reside in the parishes to which they belong, 
whilst 3737 reside in parishes to which they do 
not belong ; or^ speaking in round numbers for 
convenience, two-thirds are resident where they 
belong, but one-third is resident where the indi- 
viduals of which it is made up do not belong. In 
this district there are 600 men wholly unemployed 
at the present time. These 600, with their fami- 
lies, make up probably 2400 men, women, and 
children; 1600, at least, of these belong to the 
parishes where they reside, and in which they are 
unemployed. But in these parishes, one-third of 
the resident population on the average of these 
returns is in employment, although not belonging 
to the place of residence, or even, it may be, to 
any one parish of the union. And as to those who 
are unemployed, but do not belong to the parishes 
where they reside, it is the same thing ; for when 
sent to their parishes, if received there, they either 
remain unemployed, or displace as many others, 
who are sent home in their turn. But if their 
parishes have not room for them, they are obliged 
to pay, or find work, for a large surplus of 
labourers beyond .their need, but who are not suffi- 
ciently under their control, owing to their non- 
residence. Before the year 1815, this anomalous 
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state of the pauperized population in Blything 
hundred was scarcely felt, for there was no want of 
employment, and hence the burthen of the Poor 
Rate was confined to its legitimate objects^ and no 
complaints were heard. But the evil came, and 
spread with frightful rapidity. Thus for the five 
years prior to Lady-day, 1815, only 181. 3s. was 
expended for labourers out of employment. But in 
the latter part of 1815-16, this item of expenditure 
increased in the following alarming ratio : — 

£ s. d. 

1st Quarter, Lady-day to Midsummer 7 8 6 
2d Quarter, Midsummer to Michael- 
mas 

3d Quarter, Michaelmas to Christmas 96 19 3 
4th Quarter, Christmas to Lady-day 1279 15 6 

And from that period to the present, with very 
slight variation, the annual expenditure on this head 
has been, upon an average, little short of 3000/. 
per annum. 

It is needless to remark, that great apprehension 
and dissatisfaction were occasioned at that time by 
such a state of the parochial burthens, and inquiries 
were instituted into the cause. It then became 
very evident that the peace had caused such a 
return or influx of hands as to glut the labour 
market, which, as with a full cup one added drop 
will make many run over, became suddenly de- 
pressed throughout all the agricultural districts; 
removals multiplied, and the barrier of the parish 
settlement prevented any outlet for the surplus 
labour. The effect of the settlement law was also 
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shewn in another no less striking ' way. This 
district) like many others in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
had been united in or about 1764, and- a fixed 
proportion of contribution settled for each parish. 
The proportion continued from that time till the 
period just alluded to, when the increase of paro- 
chial burthens made each parish find fault with its 
neighbours, and desire a reform which should set 
them right. It was then found, that owing to the 
effect of the various modes of gaining and chang- 
ing settlements, villages had swelled into towns, 
towns dwindled to villages ; some were loaded 
with pauper barracks, and others were cleared of 
all traces of cottage residence ; so that, in this par- 
ticular district, twenty-three of the parishes had 
paid as much short of the actual cost to the union 
of the paupers belonging to them, as the remaining 
twenty-three had paid beyond what would have 
been the legal demand upon them, had they only 
-borne their, own burthens. An act was then ob- 
tained adjusting the burthen to the altered state of 
the parishes. In the neighbouring hundreds the 
same result was found at different periods, and in 
perhaps greater disproportions; and at the present 
time, where the old proportion is adhered to, the 
evil is still increasing. Thus, in the hundreds of 
Loddon and Clavering, in Norfolk, whilst one 
parish pays a proportion which makes the cost of 
each pauper ndaintained in the workhouse not less 
than from 30/. to 40/. per annum, another pays so 
much less than its fair quota, that its paupers cost 
but a few shillings annually. Reverting to the 
table at p. 12, it will also be seen how unequally 
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the parishes have their poor dispersed in the Union. 
Thus Halesworth, a town, has in it resident 
paupers belonging to no less than twenty-seven dif- 
ferent parishes, but its own non-resident poor are 
distributed among only eight, or in the proportion 
of two-thirds and one-third, whilst Blythburgb, 
a village, has the proportion varied exactly the 
reverse. So, if the numbers be examined^ it will 
be seen, that of 971 paupers resident in Hales- 
worth, only 604 belong to that parish^ whilst 
in Henham (a parish wholly belonging* to one 
nobleman), there are only 58 resident paupers, 
239 being the number belonging to it. Their pau- 
pers are scattered among six parishes, but there are 
not any paupers, belonging to other parishes, resident 
in Henham. So iu Wrentham, a country village, 
stocked with cottages, out of 533 paupers, 375 
only belong to that parish ; whilst, in the adjoin- 
ing village of Benacre, almost the sole property 
of one gentleman, there are only 109 paupers resi- 
dent, but 1 83 belong to it. 

This intermixture of what, with reference to set- 
tlements, may be called Foreign and Native poor, 
extends more or less over the whole kingdom ; and 
it would be a matter beyond curiosity or mere 
interest, to ascertain with accuracy what the true 
state of this species of pauper statistics may be, for 
it becomes a question of paramount importance, 
when considered with reference to the broad prin- 
ciple of Poor Laws, and the taxation consequent 
upon them. 

It will be admitted, that true liberty consists in 
the right to acquire, retain, and enjoy the fruits 
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of industry. To the attainment of this right, free 
competition and free scope for labour are essential ; 
but how is this competition to exist at the same 
time with the barrier of parochial settlements ? 
District settlements have already been suggested 
as offering a wide range for free labour ; but it is 
obvious that the leaven of settlement barriers will still 
work, and even county settlements would be rather 
a mitigated state of the disease than a remedy. At 
present, if there be a surplus population in any 
given parish, emigration to another country is the 
only resource ; but the labourers cannot emigrate to 
the neighbouring parish, under peril of being sent to 
the treadmill as vagrants and vagabonds.* 

Again, it has been argued, on the question of absen- 
teeism, that if rents be produced in one parish, they 
are remitted in the manufactures of another; so that 
if the absence of a landlord causes ten men to be 
thrown out of employment in one parish, ten ad- 
ditional hands are employed in manufactures in 
another. This is an easy antithesis to put, but, like 
many other theories, it omits to calculate the dis- 
turbing forces, the friction, or the obstruction of 
the machinery. The ten surplus hands cannot go 
to the parish where ten further hands are wanted, even 
if the rough palms of the husbandman could on a 

* Any person on becoming chargeable to a parish, which in 
the present state of wages is always the case on being thrown 
out of work, is removable to the last place of settlement. If a 
pauper return without leave to the place from which he has been 
removed, he is declared by the Vagrant Act to be an idle and 
disorderly person, and is punishable accordingly. See 5 G. lY. 
e. 83, s. 3. 

B 
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sudden be adapted to the more delicate dexterity 
required for manufactures. Hence, when thrown 
out of work by a landlord's absence or any other 
cause, the only remedy (save the workhouse) is 
emigration. But suppose the landlord returns to his 
estate, then the ten additional hands, called into 
employment in the manufacturing district, cease to 
be employed, for there is no more rent to remit. 
They, too, must emigrate; for they cannot go to 
the landlord's parish where there is now a fresh 
demand for the work of the ten who emigrated 
when the landlord became an absentee. What is 
now the remedy in this, or a like case of occasional 
demand for labour? Not ten, but ten times ten 
of the overflowing population of Ireland, rush, like 
blood in the veins of a worn-out system, to the spot 
which has been subject to this local depletion. Is 
it strength which this artificial infusion of foreign 
matter conveys? Far from it. The system is 
overwhelmed till the pulse stops, and the unskilful 
physician discovers too late that the disease is not 
in the surface; but ^' the whole heart is sick;" and 
hence, the remedy to be useful must be extensive, 
systematic, and entire. 

In discussing the difficulties which the subject 
suggests, it must not be forgotten that there are 
many advocates for making the Poor-Law burthens 
national. The statistics of pauperism, as affected by 
parochial settlements and the unequal, and hence 
unjust, taxation which they impose on different 
parts of the country, will furnish ample support to 
the arguments of those, who say the State should 
bear this burthen. And they furnish no less strength 
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to those who argue that the Poor Laws should be 
brought within their natural limits, and no longer be 
allowed to tax industry for the support of idleness ; 
to call on the hard-working man to maintain those 
who do not work ; or those who can find work for 
themselves, to impart its fruit to others who cannot 
find it ; or those who give work to a fair number of 
labourers to pay for labourers they do not want, and 
whom others, with occupations requiring them, will 
not employ except at wages paid from the parish 
purse. At present, a man may say, ^' I am willing to 
work; you confine me to this spot, and therefore you 
must find work, or maintain me and mine without it." 
True policy would answer, — ** If you cannot find it 
here, go and seek it elsewhere ; if this parish is too 
small, go to the next ; search through the kingdom ; 
and if still work be wanting, facilities shall be given 
for finding it abroad." Government, to protect its 
subjects in the enjoyment of their earnings, must 
take care to secure for all the means of finding food 
by work,* without intrenching on their neighbours ; 
and all have a right to claim protection in seek- 
ing for these means at home, before they have 
recourse to another country. In the present state 
of the Poor Laws this is not done. Not only do 
they deny this right to the poor man, but upon 
those who are more favoured, or more fortunate in 

* It will be observed, that this is very different from a Govern- 
ment being called on to find work for all its subjects. It is this 
implied undertaking of onr Poor Laws which has caused so much 
evil ; and it must be remembered, that although emigration is the 
only safety valve to the present high pressure on the rates, yet it 
never can, and it never ought to be, made compulsory, so long 
as the poor man is prevented seeking work at home. 

b2 
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finding scope for industry, and in accumulating its 
fruits, they impose what amounts to an agrarian 
law ; and that portion of the Territory which is 
nearest the seat of Government, is in a course of 
unjust division, whilst the colonies at a distance are 
either peopled with convicts, or lie waste for want of 
hands to till them. Let the Poor Rate be made a 
substitute for the private charity of those who cannot 
or will not give voluntary alms, but let it not remain a 
heavy clog on industry.* And to effect this, begin, as 
an encouragement to industry, by giving it room for 
free circulation at home, and the excrescence of pau- 
perizing honest labourers, able to work, but unable 
to find it ; willing to seek for it, but restricted from 
seeking ; treated almost as criminals if they remain 
idle at home, and as vagabonds if they are found 
abroad ; will cease. 

But there are those who would do away with 
Poor Laws altogether, and discourage any legal pro- 
vision or even private charity, which might, directly 
or indirectly, have a tendency to foster improvidence 
on the part of the poor. It would be foreign to 
my purpose to discuss these Utopian suggestions; 
but I may venture to submit to those who have 
waking dreams of a country without poor, whether 
they can hope to approximate to their theories so 
long as parochial settlements imprison the anxious, 
but disappointed, applicant for work to the very 
spot where he is the least likely to find it. 

Or how can the advocates for the voluntary 
system of almsgiving expect to see their benevolent 

* See Appendix II. p. 28. 
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ideas assume a substantial shape in a country 
where one spot is crowded without any means of 
relieving itself from over-population, whilst another 
is too depopulated to leave objects for alms? In 
short, under any view of the case, there is not a 
Poor -Law Reformer who is not driven from his 
calculations by the operations of this unnatural law. 
The first consideration, therefore, which should 
induce all, who see the evil and wish for its removal, 
is to take a wide and grasping view of the many 
points in which it affects the whole system and 
constitution of Poor-Law government. The effects 
have been spreading themselves for more than two 
centuries ; and it cannot be expected that the causes 
can be removed at once. Nor can they be so traced 
to a single point as to be set right by one remedy, or 
in a brief period. The remedy, like the evil, must 
be various; and in some proportion to the time 
during which the evil has been accumulating 
must be the application of the remedy. The grand 
abuses and ill effects of the Poor Laws and their 
mal-administration, have already been put in train 
for removal by the Poor-Law Amendment Act. 
The principles laid down in the " Extracts," pub- 
lished in 1833, and the Report in 1834, and which 
are put into a practical shape, as far as the difference 
between abstract principles and their application to 
the rough realities of life will allow, in the Poor-Law 
Amendment Act, are already working great reform.* 

* There are several parishes who have boasted of reforming 
themselves before this Act was passed. If it be of any import- 
ance to ascertain whether this claim to the credit of self-reforma- 
tion be correct, it ought to be carried beyond the publication of 
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The powers vested in the Poor-Law Commission- 
ers» if earnestly put in force, and fairly allowed 
to have their due weight, will be the next stage. 
Amongst these, the most important are the powers 
for introducing combined and economical manage- 
ment, by means of uniting parishes. The powers 
to effect unions for District Settlement and District 
Rating have already been alluded to. But it must 
not be forgotten, that these are voluntary with the 
parishes. So long as they remain so, there is little 
hope of their being extensively effected. If the 
other principles of the Act be found, as beyond 
a doubt they will, to act beneficially, there must 
be power to enforce Unions for settlement and 
rating. Till these be given, we must consider that 
parishes and Unions only contain combinations of 
individuals who are in nothing self-reformers. 
Nature hardly produces such extraordinary be- 
ings ; and as Poor-Laws are at best but sad 
imitators of Nature, those who are subject to them 
are not likely to outstep their prototype, and produce 
self-reform. But when, in the probable course of 
legislation on this subject, it shall be found that this 
branch of reform must be attended to, these powers 
will be extended, and their benefit will be secured 
to the country. Meanwhile, it may be suggested, 
whether great good would not even now be effected 
by an extended adoption, under the direction of the 
Commissioners, of the system already alluded to,* of 

the Extracts in 1838, or rather the circulation of the queries by 
the Commissioners in 1832. 

* See note, page 10, ante* " Forasmuch as many poor per- 
sons, chargeable to the parish, township, or place, where they 
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parishes giving certificates acknowledging paupers 
to have settlements with them. By such means, 
labourers would have a wider range iu seeking work, 
and the masters a better choice of workmen. Such 
a course would also lay the foundation of a further 
extension of the system, by giving labourers a right 
to claim this certificate. Settlements by residence in 
a district for a certain number of years might then 
be introduced with advantage, making a distinction 
between those who have resided under a certificate 
of settlement from another parish, and those who 
have not ; and imposing on all a condition, that no 
recourse should have been had to the Poor Rate of 
any parish, during the prescribed term of resi- 
dence. A prohibition against granting relief, except 
to paupers resident in the parish or union where the 
rate is raised and the relief given, would also be 
required ; and this would be an important stage in 
reference to the final abolition of the Law of 

live, merely for want of work, would, in any other place where 
sufficient employment is to be had, maintain themselves and 
families, without being burthensome to any parish, township, or 
place, but not being able to give such security as will or may be 
expected and required upon their coming to settle themselves in 
any other place; and the certificates that have been usually 
given in such cases having been oftentimes construed into a 
notice in hand-writing, they are, for the most part, confined to 
live in their own parishes, townships, or places, and not per- 
mitted to inhabit elsewhere, though their labour is wanted in many 
other places, where the increase of manufactures would employ 
more hands." — Preamble to 8 & 9 W. III. c. 30. It must not, 
however, be forgotten, that the system of certificates is but 
a palliative, and not a final remedy, for the evils of parochial 
settlements. It can, therefore, only be used as a temporary ex- 
pedient for diminishing the evil. 
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Settlement There would then remain but few 
steps to a County or National Rate for main- 
taining the poor ; —a plan which y under an altered 
management, would be free from most of the 
objections now raised against it.* Such establish- 
ments as are at present existing in Ireland under 
the Dispensary system, are a near approach to 
the plan of a County Rate. It is true that they 
are but of little service, compared with what 
they might be made to render; but this opens 
another branch of Poor -Law Reform, which 
England has now adopted, namely, reform in the 
management. Ireland has no Poor Laws like those 
of England, and she is deeply distressed ; England 
has Poor Laws grossly mismanaged and abused, 
and she is no less distressed than Ireland : but the 
latter has the germs of a good system not fully 
developed; the former, a system where good and 
evil are mixed, but the management has hitherto 
contrived to work the evil into full and mischievous 
play, and so stifle and overwhelm the good. In 

* One of the greatest difficulties of a National Rate is the 
improvidence caused by a public fund, to which all may have 
recourse, without a sufficient check on the demand for its 
aid. This objection is one of detail, rather than of principle. If 
the principle be right, there would not be much difficulty in 
finding out a safe mode of application. — A maximum of de- 
mand ; a minimum of assessment ; an obligation to relieve, so 
as to protect the poor applicants ; a proportion to be paid by the 
relieving districts or parishes, so as to keep up local interest and 
promote economy ; a discouragement to rely on the rate, but a 
certain claim on it in cases of destitution, free from fraud, idleness, 
or improvidence ; are points essential to be attended to, but mere 
postulates in good legislation. 
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Ireland, there are many steps to advance, in Eng- 
land, to retrace. The former must stop short of a 
substitute for industry ; the latter must fall back 
on a humane and merciful provision for sickness 
and impotency. It would be well if the true prin- 
ciple of a provision for the poor could be so 
worked into the systems of the two countries as to 
connect, instead of tearing asunder, the union 
which policy has formed, and nothing but mis- 
government can destroy. But they will be trea- 
cherous friends to Ireland who shall give her Poor 
Laws similar to the code which has converted the 
labouring class of England into paupers. Such laws 
might, if so introduced into Ireland, relieve England 
for a time, but their eflfect would recoil with tenfold 
force when they began to work there in all their 
deformity. The medium is the point to be sought ; 
and, of the two countries, England has by far the 
greater strides to take before the happy point of 
common ground can be gained. 



APPENDIX. 



No. I. 

Extracts from Petition presented June 1S29, referred 

to page 9.^ 

** That any sudden alteration in the Law of Settlement, 
which shall have the effect of principally confining' settle- 
ments to the parishes where poor persons are born, or 
resident, mast work a great hardship on towns and other 
places, where, by the number of houses or manufactories 
or from other causes, facilities for residence are afforded^ 
and many poor reside whose settlement is in other 
parishes ; whilst in villages, and on large estates, requir- 
ing for their cultivation the labour of many workmen, 
cottages are scarce, and would probably be removed when- 
ever an opportunity occurred to the proprietor. 

" That the Law of Settlement is the chief source of the 
increase and heavy burthen of the Poor's Rate, inasmuch 
as it prevents the poor man from bringing his labour to a 
free market, places him in the condition of a serf attached 
to a particular soil^ checks competition, discourages in- 

* See this petition, printed at length in the Communications to 
Poor Law CommiBsioners, by J. M. White, Esq., Poor Law 
Report, Appendix C, p. ^96. 
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dastryi and tends to demoralize and degrade the whole of 
the poorer class of his Majesty's subjects. 

That the poor are often tempted to acts of theft, dis- 
honesty, and violence, in order to raise themselves from 
a state of poverty, which, by the operation of such a law, 
is looked on as a crime, and subjects the offender to a 
species of transportation, at the mercy and discretion of 
an overseer or a parish vestry. 

" That to repeal such a law, and yet avoid the hardship 
arising from the unequal distribution of the means of reid- 
dehce, would altogether supersede and do away with the 
expense of removals, enable every man to earn his bread 
where he pleases, give to every one an interest in the 
place where he resides, strengthen the bond of union 
between the master and the servant, the rich and the 
poor, and give to both a common home. 

" That if the rate for the poor were charged on each 
county instead of individual parishes, and each parish con- 
tributed a fixed quota, estimated on the average of the 
expense, for a certain number of preceding years, of the 
poor actually belonging to it, the evils above set forth 
would be remedied, the Law of Settlement might be 
repealed, and the poor have the privilege of choosing their 
own residence, and belonging where they reside. 

" That the payments of the charges for the poor, and 
other matters connected with the county, may be carried 
on by one or more Boards or Committees for each hundred 
or district, consisting of a limited number of the magis- 
trates, clergy, gentry, and occupiers, within each hundred ; 
and that such Boards or Committees should alone draw on 
the county treasurer or the sub-treasurer of the district 
for their disbursements ; and that their accounts should 
be audited and examined, and after allowance by the 
magistrates at their general sessions, be printed once a 
quarter, or be subjected to such other regulations as may 
seem expedient or necessary. 

^^ That the management of the poor should remain as at 
present, under the superintendence of the overseers and 
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the parish vestry, subject to the order and direction of the 
District Board or Committees. 

" That if sach a plan be adopted, the actaal expenditure 
of each parish, from the date of its adoption, for a period 
of years, might afterwards be taken as a basis for a general 
rate throughout the kingdom, each parish contributing as 
before to its respective county rate, /and each connty con- 
tributing to the general rate ; and that after the adoption 
of this enlarged system, an assessment for the purpose of 
maintaining the poor might be made, under the care of 
Commissioners, appointed by Government, with a power 
of redemption in the nature of the present Land Tax, or 
consolidated with it 

" That a principal objection which might be raised to 
the foregoing plan would be the removing from individual 
occupiers an immediate interest in the expenditure of the 
Poor Rate, and iudacing waste and extravagance ; but, 
inasmuch as by the present system a common rate is raised, 
the burthen of which in parishes falls only in a certain pro- 
portion on individual occupiers, in incorporated districts 
and hundreds on the respective parishes, in counties oa 
the several hundreds, and in the kingdom at large on the 
counties, such objection is more specious than real, and 
applies equally to the present as to the proposed system." 



No. II. 

Extract from Mr. Whites Communication to Commis- 
sioners of Inquiry into the Poor Laws, printed Appen- 
dix C, pp. 208 to 302. 

"But if true charity, true reasoning, and true policy, 
be brought to bear on the question of the Poor Laws, it 
will be found, that to reduce them ultimately within their 
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original limits of relief, to the impotent, the aged, and the 
sick, and if possible to supersede by other methods their 
use, even in these cases, is the object to be sought and 
hoped for. To encourage Savings Banks and Provident 
and Benefit Societies, to set labour free, to facilitate 
emigration, and by every possible means to raise the poor 
man from the degraded state into which he has been 
plunged by the questionable policy and undoubted mis- 
management and abuse of the Poor Laws, would be the 
best and most practical answer to those who, from mistaken 
or interested views, urge their continuance and extension. 
Parochial schools must not be forgotten in the list of essen* 
tial comforts, which sound policy would secure to the poor 
man. Give him good instruction for his children and him- 
self, and he will soon learn what his true interests are; 
and in proportion as education raises him in the scale of 
civilization, it will be found that his employers will still 
strive to keep their rank above him, and thus ignorance 
and error will be drawn further from the strong-holds 
which they now occupy in districts where the Poor Rate is 
most resorted to. 

''If, too, the plans now in agitation for promoting agri- 
cultural employment, by letting small portions of land to 
the poor, be well directed, and used only as a means for 
assisting the poor in their own exertions, beyond a doubt, 
much good will be done; but associations and plans of 
this kind should be subjected to inquiry, or even con- 
trol, if it should be found that their tendency and object 
merely perpetuate. the pauper system. It is to be feared, 
that many charitable and well-meaning persons are apt, by 
their benevolent plans, to produce such an effect. Cha- 
ritable endowments never decrease the number of paupers, 
and even the letting of land to the poor, much as it 
apparently adds to their comfort, tends to produce that 
competition for occupations which degrades the farmer 
with small capital to the mere labourer, and ultimately 
both to paupers. If these well-meant plans for benefiting 
the poor be confined to rewards for industry, and for 
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having reared familiesy without recourse to the Poor Rate 
for a given period ; if the aoenmnlation of earnings were to 
be encouraged by occasional additions from well-regulated 
benefit societies ; and if some strongly marked distinctions 
were drawn between the idle and the indastrioos, between 
those who look to the rates for their suppmrty and those 
whom unavoidable misfortane or necessity drives to that 
substitute for exertions and independence ; much moral, 
and hence real, good would be effected. But these are 
measures which Government can only protect and encou- 
rage, leaving the chief task to the good sense and right 
feeling of the middle and upper classes of society. It is in 
the carrying such measures into effect that the moral 
advantage of a resident gentry is chiefly felt Those who 
have not studied and mixed with the poor little know how 
much effect kind advice, sound and plain instruction, and, 
above all, friendly visits to their fire-sides^ never fail to 
produce, and these happy ends are best attained where 
every class unite for their attainment. The state of the 
poor on the continent, or, to come still nearer home, in 
Ireland, gives a lamentable instance of a contrary spirit 
and policy; and on reverting to the enormous sums ex- 
pended in England through the medium of the Poor Rate, 
it will not be unreasonable to conclude, that to do nothing, 
and to do every thing, for the poorer class, are extremes 
alike to be avoided. To make them independent, by 
encouraging habits of forethought and industry, and giving 
to all free scope for the use and application of these habits, 
is the best end a government can attain, and the boundary 
to which its interference should be limited. 

J. M. W. 

Feb. 1833. 
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